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ABOUT ABBIE. 





BY CAROLYN WELLS. 





Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared: 
For on her shirtwaist-box, cross-legged, sate 
A Vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake; 
And to the Vision timidly she spake: 
“What writest thou’’’ The Vision looked 
appalled 
her presumption, 
drawled; 
“The list of Our Best People who depart 
lor watering-places sumptuous and smart.” 
“And am [ in it?”’ asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘No!”’ 
The scornful Vision said. ‘‘You’re poor, you 
know.”’ 
“I know,” said Abbie; 
cheap. 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 
But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 
The Vision wrote, and vanished. Next night, 
late, 
He came again, and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 
—Life. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Jane Addams has been made chair- 
man of the chief committee of the Chicago 
Board of Education, the School Manage- 
ment Committee. This committee of ten 
includes the other two women recently ap- 
pointed members of the Board by Mayor 
Dunne, Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Dr. Cor- 
nelia B. DeBey. Miss Addams is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee and Mrs. W. 
C. H, Keough of the buildings and grounds 
committee. Concerning her fitness for 
the new service to which Miss Addams 
has been appointed, the Chicago Post says: 


For many years Miss Addams has been 
an educator in the broadest and best sense 
of the word, and she will therefore bring 
to her new task a fundamental equipment 
for its successful accomplishment. The 
judgments of such a woman cannot but be 
wise with a far-seeing wisdom rare indeed 
in public service, and the city may rest 
assured that principles will be laid down 
during her term which will serve as a 
guide to every successor whose mind is 
single to the public good. 


The Chicago Herald says: 


A remarkable event in the history of the 
Chicago public school system is the ap- 
pointment of Miss Addams to the very 
responsible and high position of chairman 
of the school management committee. Re- 
markable, we mean, from the standpoint 
of the student of the advance of women in 
modern society, but altogether natural 
and appropriate from a personal point of 
view. 


At and quite coldly 


“I go where it’s 








Miss Marietta Holley (Samantha Allen) 
is spending the summer at her home in 
Pierrepont Manor, Jefferson County, N. 
Y. She sends greetings to the society 
and reports that she has purchased an 
automobile and is having “the time of her 
life’ flying through the pure country air. 





Sbe is writing a new book, ‘‘Round the 
World,” to be published this month. 





Corporal James Tanner of New York, 
in his recent address on Soldiers’ Day at 
the Iowa State Fair, declared that he would 
like to put the ballot into the hand of 
every woman in the land. 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Professor Katharine Coman, of Welles- 
ley College, has this summer completed 
the revision of her new ‘Industrial His- 
tory of the United States.”’ 

In a monograph on “Labor Organiza- 
tion Among Women,” Miss Belva M. Her- 
ron, instructor in economics in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has collected from 
many sources much valuable information 
concerning the progress of labor organ- 
ization in industries where women have 
become permanent factors. Women have 
been working in textile mills since 1815. 
The earliest recorded instance of a woman 
participating in labor agitation is shown 
in the presence of Sarah Bagley as a dele- 
gate from the Female Labor Reform Asso- 
ciation of Lowell, Mass., at the first In- 
dustrial Congress in the United States in 
1845, The first labor union to admit 
women appears to have been the *'Knights 
of St. Crispin,’’ an organization of boot 
and shoe workers which had an auxiliary 
of women workers called the ‘Ladies of 
St. Crispin.”’ 

Domestic service was the line of origi- 
nal research chosen by Miss Jane Klink, 
who graduated from the University of 
California and afterward took the master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago, She 
spent two years in private families cook- 
ing, scrubbing, ironing, ete., doing the 
work of a general housework servant, and 
published her observations taken during 
the period. Miss Klink has just been ap. 
pointed professor of sociology in the 
American International College at Spring- 
field, Mass. She will organize her depart- 
ment to suit herself, as she is the first in- 
cumbent. One of the objects of the de- 
partment will be to collect statistics of 
the comparative conditions of immigrants 
before and after immigration. 

Asa dietetic expert, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Raitt, a graduate of Columbia, has under- 
taken to superintend the food supply for 
Willard Hall for Women at the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. She 
has spent the summer in directing the re- 


' modeling of the kitchen and dining room 


and the installing of an elaborate steam- 
plant. She is confident, it is said, of 
being able to reconcile what girls like to 
eat, with what they need for nutrition, 

F. M. A, 





A VOICE FROM ISLAM. 

‘The Problem of Woman’ is the title of 
a three-column article in the Muhamma- 
dan of Aug. 7, published at Madras, India. 
It is copied from the Aligarh Monthly, and 
is by a follower of the Prophet. ‘‘Cres- 
cent’’ boldly declares his belief that the 
cause of the general stagnation and decay 
to be seen in all Mohammedan communi- 
ties is the subjection of women. He says: 

“The problem of woman in Europe is 
entering an acute stage, and will probably 
have to contend with many difficulties be- 
fore its final solution; But there can be 
no earthly comparison between the wo- 
mau in Europe and her sister of the Mos- 
lem world. The one is as unlike the other 
in her views, outlook and environment as 
a negro slave of the early forties to a free- 
born American to-day. The contrast must 
be a deathblow to the visions of the 
dreamer who dreams of the millennium, 
and pins his faith on the levelling and 
unifying tendencies of the age. Here we 
have a large society, inheriting beautiful 
traditions from the past, which not very 
long ago imposed its views and will on 
about one-fourth of the human race, In 
its pristine purity its influence on the 
world was wholesome; and in some iso- 
lated instances it still continues to sus- 
tain unimpaired a huge edifice of morals 
and of faith. But the very vigor of its 
early days, with which it succeeded in 
grafting a ruthless uniformity of thought 
and belief on its members, has destroyed 
its power of adaptability to environment. 
The cast-iron mould may break but will 
not bend. And, as the rest of the world 
has moved on, this ‘Islamic Society’ has 
remained where it was a thousand years 
ago, immobile and stereotyped. In vain 
the ‘levelling influences’ of the West beat 
on this effete organization. In vain the 
spirit of the age tries to breathe new life 





and vigor into it. No reviving impulse 
seems to generate from within; the ancient 
bones will not stir. This ‘Society’ com 
prises divers races and nationalities that 
are sprinkled over the different parts of 
the globe. But it is a phenomenon as re- 
markable as it is disregarded that the en- 
tire Islamism bas collapsed as if with one 
accord under the blight of some fell ca- 
lamity. The disease is not a temporary 
ailment of a part; it is constitutional and 
chronic and affects the whole organism. 
It is not confined to locality or environ- 
ment; it is universal. It seems as if some 
vital part of the social system in which 
the whole Moslem world is organized has 
become corrupt and defunct. I would at 
once lay my finger on the sore point. 
After much reflection, I have found it 
hard to resist the conclusion that our fall 
is mainly due to that false and abject po- 
sition which the Islamic woman has come 
to hold in social life. And let us be very 
sure that unless we tear up the existing 
system with its checks and counterchecks 
and purdahs by the roots, we shall never 
be fit to hold our own in the world, even 
if all the other nations of this earth were 
courteous enough to help us on.”’ 

Frances Power Cobbe said that a strik- 
ing feature of the waman’s rights move- 
ment is its absolutely tidelike quality— 
the fact that it is going on at the same 
time in almost all parts of the world. 
When Columbus landed near the mouth 
of the Orinoco, his followers suggested 
that he had perhaps discovered another 
island; but Columbus looked at the 
breadth of the stream, and said, “This 
great river must drain the waters of a 
continent.’”” The trend toward equal 
rights for women is a tendency of the 
age. 

The fact that this Mohammedan writer 
does not sign his own name may show 
that he knew his views would as yet be 
unpopular with his co-religionists; but 
the writing of such an article at all, and 
its publication in a Mohammedan paper, 
are significant and encouraging signs of 
the times. A. 8. B. 

—— 2 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 








Two Filipino girls have been attending 
the summer school of philanthropy in 
New York City. They are Miss Honoria 
Acosta and Miss Luisa M, Sison, both of 
Limgayen, Pangasiman province, Luzon 
Island. Both won government scholar- 
ships in the competition of 1904. Miss 
Acosta ranked first and Miss Sison third 
out of 310 contestants, the other 308 being 
boys. They also were the first girls to 
enter the competition, all the entries of 
the previous year, when the scholarships 
were established, having been from boys. 
The highest tenin the competition, eight 
boys and two girls, each of whom is now 
10 years of age, came to America last fall 
to spend five years in study. After that 
they are pledged to spend five years in the 
government service, For the last year the 
two girls have been in the Drexel Insti- 
tute at Philadelphia. Miss Sison will 
continue there to complete a course in 
domestic science, which she has chosen as 
her profession. Miss Acosta this fall will 
enter the Woman’s Medical College at 
Philadelphia, and expects to be the first 
native woman doctor of the Philippines. 
The girls’ parents were much opposed to 
their coming to America, but only because 
they feared to have them go such a dis- 
tance from home among strangers. There 
is no opposition to the higher education of 
women among the Filipinos, Miss Acosta 
said, and the women are educated as 
much as the men. Her parents had no 
objection to her becoming a doctor. The 
girls also took occasion to say that the 
alleged Filipinos exhibited in amusement 
‘‘villages’’ are no more Filipinos than In- 
dians are Americans, and are as strange 
and novel a sigbt to them as they are to 
Americans who pay ten cents to view the 
Midway brand of Filipino. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

By recent changes in estates the con- 
trolling ownership of two of the largest 
department stores in the city of Chicago 
has passed into the hands of women, Mrs, 
Augustus Lehmann, representing the Leh- 
mann estate, has just become virtually the 
sole owner of the Fair; and the great Bos- 
ton Store is administered by Mrs. Mollie 
Netcher, who takes up affairs where the 
death of her husband left them. Both 
women propose to be active managers of 
their special stores. They will establish 
private offices and keep in close touch with 





business, The profits of the Fair are es- 
timated at $1,000,000 annually, and those 
of the Boston Store are probably not much 
less. Mrs. Lehmann and Mrs. Netcher 
have great fortunes in their own right 
and conld live lives of ease and luxury if 
they so desired, instead of enduring the 
grind of long hours every day and short 
vacations. 


Quite a number of society women have 
active business interests in St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Emma Eames Chase is one of the 
most successful dentists in the city. Mrs. 
A. K. Humphrey superintends the build- 
ing of all her houses, and she has built 
hundreds of them. Mrs. E. C, Simmons 
has an interest ina prominent Olive street 
ladies’ tailoring establishment; Mrs. Su- 
san L. Wear is president of the D. L. 
Slattery Real Estate company, and there 
are many others quite as prominent who 
are interested in business ventures of 
some sort. Hundreds of women manage 
their own large estates in St. Louis, 





The Pilgrim for September says that 
the only electrical contractor in the Uni- 
ted States of feminine persuasion is a de- 
mure young woman in Syracuse, New 
York—Miss Rose B. Richardson,—who 
began her business life as a telephone 
operator. Becoming interested in things 
electrical, she soon became bookkeeper 
and assistant fora brother-in-law who was 
an electrical contractor. Since his death, 
some three years ago, Miss Richardson 
has had entire charge of the business, and 
has established a fine reputation. By 
personally inspecting all the contracts 
after the workmen have finished, she 
keeps a high standard. At the recent 
meeting of the National Association ef 
Electrical Contractors, the two thousand 
mep members gave an entbusiastic greet- 
ing to Miss Richardson, She is very do- 
mestic, however, in her inclinations, and 
is an accomplished housekeeper. 


~<a 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Mae H. Cardwell of Portland, Or., 
is the first woman occupant of many posi- 
tions of trust and honor, according to the 
Medical Sentinel of that city. ‘Besides 
being always interested in philanthropic 
work, she is the first woman in Portland 
to hold a position ona bospital staff, being 
physician to the children’s ward of the 
Portland Hospital until she resigned in 
1892. She was the first woman collabora- 
tor on the first successful medical journal 
in Oregon. She is a graduate of two 
médical colleges, and stood first in honors 
in both, The first surgery under modern 
technique done by a woman in Portland 
was by Dr. Caldwell, who for several years 
did much plastic work on the female, be- 
sides assisting in more than one hundred 
celiotomies, She was the first operator to 
wear a cap in the surgery, and advocated 
the smooth-shaven face for the surgeon, 
long before it came in vogue. She was the 
first instigator of a woman’s medical so- 
ciety in Oregon, and was the first Presi- 
dent of the Portland Medical Club, and 
also the first woman Treasurer of the State 
Medical Society, occupying that position 
for a period of ten years, decliningsfurther 
nomination, She was the first woman to 
preside over a body of men in the regular 
profession on this coast, the occasion be- 
ing the first meeting ever held by a House 
of Delegates here. She was the first wo- 
man to join the Portland City Medical 
Society, and to read a paper before that 
body; the first to join the American Med- 
ical Association and to attend its meetings 
as a delegate; the first woman physician 
to hold public office, being a member of 
the first Portland City Health Board, and 
is now serving hersecond term. She was 
toastmaster at the first banquet given to 
women physicians in Portland. She is 
First Vice-President of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee for the first meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to be held in 
Oregon. She has contributed the most 
papers to medical journals of any woman 
on the Pacific coast. and was the first wo- 
man torepresent the Oregon State Medical 
Society at a State Convention. Dr. Card- 
well is now the First Vice-President of the 
Oregon State Medical Society, following 
upon a year’s service as the first Third 
Vice-President.’’ 


The Portland Medical Club organized in 
July 1900 limits its membership to women 
physicians of the regular school. Its 
presidents have been Dr. Cardwell, Dr. 
Sarah Hill, Dr. Amelia Zeigler, Dr. Sarah 
Whiteside, Dr. Ethel Gray and Dr. Esther 
Pohl. F. M. A, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Russett Sace has joined the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties. For some time she has devoted 
much attention to the study of birds and 
animals. 


Mrs. WILiiAM Keira of Berkeley, Cal., 
recently addressed the Local Council of 
Women of that place at its first meeting 
of the year. Her subject was ‘‘The Wo- 
man’s Journal.’’ 


Miss Arice M. RosBertson, for several 
years supervisor of Indian schools in the 
Indian Territory, has been appointed 
postmistress at Muskogee, one of the im- 
portant Indian Territory towns. 


Mrs. Epwarp C, RuNGE has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the St. Louis Medical 
College. She also has charge of the co- 
operative store at the college, where med- 
ical books and surgical instruments are 
sold, 


Miss ELEN M, Stone of Chelsea, Mass., 
the missionary whose captivity by the 
brigands of Bulgaria some two years ago 
made her name familiar, and whose free- 
dom was obtained by the payment of a 
large sum of money contributed by many 
people throughout the country, is making 
plans to return to her former duties 
abroad next spring. 


Miss L. BERNIE GALLAGHER, the as- 
sistant photographer in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, is the only woman 
in that branch of the government service, 
and her work has been singularly suc- 
cessful, She bas been a most valuable aid 
to the veteran in photography, Professor 
Thomas W. Smillie, who for thirty-five 
years has been the photographer of the 
museum, 


Mrs. FerMINA SARRAS has just sold 
her mine in Esmeralda Co., near Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, to a Boston syndicate, for 
$90,000. She is an old Mexican Indian 
woman. For years she has made her 
home in Esmeralda County, dressing in 
male attire and personMlly working her 
claims. To secure funds she took in 
washing {rom the miners and prospectors. 
She is going to rest now, she says, and 
enjoy the results of her long years of 
struggle and privation. 


Mrs, GRACE SHAW KENNEDY stands at 
the head of the Chicago women of wealth. 
According to the tax assessors she is the 
owner of more Chicago bank stock than 
any other woman in the city. She pays 
taxes on $552,000 worth of these securi- 
ties, and in addition is put down for 
$1,000,000 worth of other personal prop- 
erty. Mrs. Kennedy possesses more dia- 
monds than any Chicago woman except 
Mrs, Potter Palmer. Her horses and car- 
riages and the costly paintings, vases, 
tapestry, china, furniture, gowns and jew- 
elry which the assessor discovered at her 
home dazzled him, and he declared on his 
return to the office of the assessing board 
that $1,000,000 was a low estimate for the 
value of this magnificence. 


Mrs. Lottie McCArFRey of Pittsburg, 
Pa., the only woman prisoner of the 
Civil War, was a guest in Denver during 
the G. A. R. encampment. She has the 
distinction of being the only woman mem- 
ber of the National Association of Union 
Ex-Prisoners of War, and she can by right 
sitin the sessions of that body, partici- 
pate in the parade and enjoy all the privi- 
leges and distinctions that may fall to 
that brave body of men. Mrs. McCaffrey’s 
story is a remarkable one. Her husband 
was an officer on the Union side, and was 
wounded and captured. She came South 
to nurse him and was later declared to be 
a prisoner of war, and, as such, was con- 
fined in Castle Thunder at Richmond for 
three months before being exchanged, 


Miss IDA SHEEHAN of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has presented a unique medal to Martin 
Corcoran, a teamster. Across the bar will 
be the word ‘‘Humanity”’ and on the pend- 
ant the inscription: ‘*Presented to Martin 
Corcoran on Sept. 5, 1905, for being the 
Most Humane Driver in Greater New 
York.’’ The medal was Miss Sheehan’s 
own idea, and she pays for it herself 
through the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. She decided whom 
she would give it to after a coursé of 
sleuthing extending over two months. 
Her method was to watch drivers on the 
street, pick out the ones who seemed to 
be treating their horses with unusual 
kindness, and follow their subsequent 
conduct, 
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ORGANIZED LABOR IN POLITICS. 

“Every citizen of the United States, 
whether he be a member of a trades-un- 
ion or a capitalist, should be prepared to 
perform his duty in public life when op- 
portunity offers.” 

Such was the sensible reply of Mr. 
James Tansey, of Fall River, to the Boston 
Herald's query: ‘Should Organized Labor 
Concern itself with Politics?’”? Mr. Tan- 
sey is @ young man, who came into prom- 
inence during last year’s labor troubles, 
As president of the Textile Council and 
secretary of the Carders’ Union of Fall 
River, he was chairman of the committee 
of mill-workers who met Gov. Douglass 
in joint session with the committee of 
mill-owners. In answer to the further 
question, ‘‘What do you think of women’s 
rights?’ Mr. Tansey said: 

“I should like to see women have as full 
privileges as men, in so far as they are 
desirous of them.” 

‘*As secretary of the Carders’ Union, 
you represent women, do you not?” 

“I do, about 1,100 women,’’ 

‘Are they good trades-unionists?”’ 

‘*Women are as good unionists as men— 
every bit. I should not like to say that 
they are better, but, certainly, they are as 
loyal, as faithful, as generous, every whit, 
asmen. They make good fighters; they 
know their rights, and stand out for them; 
and, on the other hand, they are equally 
amenable to reason and accept the inevi- 
table when it comes, with just as much 
grace as men. For this reason, I have no 
doubt that women may have as clear a 
vision in public affairs as men, if they 
choose to interest themselves. 

‘In fact, my experience has been,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Tansey, ‘‘that the mill girls of 
Fall River are, as a class, splendid women, 
This is, doubtless, one of the reasons why 
the moral tone of our city is as pure as it 
is. Weare not all angels, but I believe 
this city is unusually moral. Asa police 
commissioner, I feel proud to give ita 
clean bill of health.’’ 

Mr. Tansey had already answered the 
question in the opening sentence. For 
every woman, either native born or mar- 
ried to a citizen, is herself ‘‘a citizen of 
the United States and of the State in 
which she resides.”’ If, therefore, suf- 
frage is the right of a citizen, it is her 
right; if a privilege, it is her privilege. 

Mr. Tansey is not quite consistent in 
limiting his wish to see women possess 
this privilege upon their manifestation of 
desire to exercise it. Suffrage is not with- 
held from men unti] they signify their 
wish to vote, nor is it withdrawn from 
men when they fail to exercise it. It is 
every male citizen’s privilege to vote, or 
not to vote. It should be every female 
citizen’s privilege to vote or not to vote. 

Happily, however, in every State where 
women have the full suffrage, they habit- 
ually do vote as generally as the men, and 
the men vote more generally than they 
did before women were made voters, In 
a factory community like Fall River, the 
vote would be more than doubled if wom- 
en were enfranchised. It should be the 
business of organized labor to secure suf- 
frage for women, H. B. B. 

NATIONAL PLAN OF WORK. 

The following recommendations from 
the National Business Committee were 
adopted at the recent annual meeting of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association: 

That we contioue the effort which has 
proved so successful in the past, to get 
other national societies to adopt resolu- 
tions endorsing equal suffrage. 

That we continue the National Press 
Work along the same lines as in the past, 
supplying articles in favor of suffrage to 
the State chairmen of press work in all 
the States where such chairmen have been 
appointed, and in other States furnishing 
suffrage articles direct to all editors who 
will use them. 

That we keep organizers in the field, to 
form new societies, to add to the member- 
ship of old ones, and to aid campaigns 
where the question may be submitted. 

That the Assvciation publish and dis- 
tribute suffrage literature. 

That it compile a bibliography or list 
of books on the woman question, for the 
use of librarians and others, 











That it continue the enrolment of the 
names of believers in equal suffrage. 

That it continue to maintain Head- 
quarters at Warren, Ohio. 

That every local club be recommended 
to take at least one copy of the WomAN’s 
JoURNAL to circulate among its members, 
thus keeping in touch with the National 
work through the National Column, which 
is the official organ of the N. A. W.S. A. 

That we strive in every way to increase 
membership, and if possible to surpass 
during the coming year the unprecendent- 
ed gain of 20 per cent. in membership 
made during the year just past. 

The following recommendations from 
the State presidents were adopted: 

It is recommended: 

INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

That each State work to secure, during 
the year, at least one new club for each 
100 mémbers in the State Association in 
the year previous, 

That States try the plan of employing 
local workers to organize clubs in the 
vicinity of their own towns, and that the 
older clubs give their support to the new 
clubs formed in their vicinity until the 
latter are well established. 

That each local club establish a juvenile 
department, the members of this depart- 
ment to be full members of the club, and 
that interest in suffrage work be pro- 
moted by means of debates and prize con- 
tests. 

That each State hold, annually, a series 
of county conventions, these conventions 
to be addressed by some able speaker. 

That great effort be made by the vari- 
ous States to employ organizers, and that, 
when one State cannot, of itself, employ 
an organizer during the entire time, sev- 
eral States codperate in so doing. 

That local clubs make special effort to 
double their membership, funds, and in- 
fluence by enlisting men as members and 
active workers: and, further, that every 
club member ask all his or her friends and 
acquaintances to join the suffrage club. 

CAMPAIGN WORK. 

That wherever it is possible to secure 
municipal suffrage for women by the 
amending of city charters, the States try 
to have equal suffrage amendments sub- 
mitted to the voters, 

PRESS WORK, 

That each State appoint a State chair- 
man of press work to coéperate with the 
National press chairman. 

LITERATURE, 

That each State print literature peculiar- 
ly suited to its own needs, such literature 
to include a leaflet of eminent opinions 
from persons in that State and a leaflet 
setting forth the State laws relating to 
women and children; that this literature 
be distributed as widely as possible, espe- 
cially in country districts. 

WORK BEFORE OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, 

That each State appoint a committee to 
secure invitations for suffrage speakers be- 
fore all large assemblies held in the State, 
and to establish headquarters at such as- 
semblies for the distribution of literature, 
enrolment of names, etc. 

That each local club appoint a commit- 
tee whose duty it shall be to secure oppor 
tunities for the presentation of equal suf- 
frage before organizations other than suf- 
frage organizations. 

INCORPORATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 

That each State Association become in- 
corporated, so that there may be no legal 
obstacle to the receiving of bequests 
also that each State have a legal form of 
bequest printed, and that general atten- 
tion be called to it. 

° MISCELLANEOUS. 

That all clubs baving less than 50 mem- 
bers be requested to ccntribute $1, clubs 
having more than 50 aud less than 100 
members $2, and clubs having more than 
100 members $3, anuually, for the estab- 
lishment of a fund to be known as the 
Memorial Organization Fund, said fund to 
be placed in the hands of the National 
Treasurer; that $20 from this fund be 
given to the club or individual under 
whose auspices a new club of not less 
that 20 members has been formed, pro- 
vided that such club has been certified to 
by the Executive Committee of the State 
in which it has been formed and has been 
in active existence for one year; and pro- 
vided further, that such club has been 
formed under the auspices of the State 
Association, when one exists, without the 
assistance of a paid organizer. 

That one day in each year be observed 
by local clubs in remembrance of all the 
pioneer workers, this day to be known as 
Pioneers’ Day, and that the money re- 
ceived in collections and contributions on 
this day be paid into the Memorial Organ- 
ization Fund. 

That every clab of 10U or more paid-up 
members be permitted to nominate one 
delegate to the National Convention for 
each 100 members, but for no fraction of 
100, and that such nominees be elected as 
delegates by the State Convention. 

That each State try to secure advertis- 





ing matter for the National Convention 
program, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed in each State for that purpose. 

That each local club appoint a commit- 
tee on civics. 

That each State publish a News Letter, 
to be sent free to local clubs. 

That the States try to secure legal pro- 
tection for workers under 18 years of age, 
through statutory prohibition of work for 
all persons under the age of 18 years, 
after 7 P. M., in manufacture and com- 
merce; and through the restriction of the 
employment of such workers to eight 
hours in one day and 48 hours in one 
week, 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS. 


Miss Margaret L. Chanler, President of 
the Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City, read the following paper at the 
last meeting of the National Municipal 


League: 


It is customary to approach the subject 
of women in public life by a discussion 
on woman, which leads to the description 
of much that has nothing to do with pub- 
lic life. If we briefly analyze the life of 
cities, we find, on the other hand, very 
little which does not concern woman. 
Let us first realize that woman’s position 
before the law, that great body which pro- 
ceeds by definitions and fixes recognition, 
acknowledges woman as @ moral agent 
on equal terms with man, tried by a jury 
of her peers, all of whom are men. 
Women in municipal jurisprudence can- 
not be classified apart from men. They 
are not in childhood discriminated against 
in municipal education; on the contrary, 
public schools graduate a far larger num- 
ber of girls than boys, because boys go 
earlier and in larger numbers into trades 
and business positions. The last time I 
had occasion to look up these statistics, 
five of the unenfrauchised were graduated 
to one future voter,—not a good comment 
upon the educated majority represented 
by the ballot. In commerce, our munici- 
palities are centers of trade, and women 
are the buyers and consumers, on equal 
terms with men, and in larger proportion. 
Imagine for a moment that any branch of 
retail shopping is deprived of women; in- 
stantly the wholesale and factory life back 
of that branch would be paralyzed. It is 
impossible to contemplate commerce if we 
eliminate women; they create too many 
markets, too much transportation and ad- 
vertising, and are fast being employed in 
great numbers as producers, 

Practically every city is divided into 
residential and business districts. On 
hearing the word city, we think of the two 
unities of private and business life, with 
the shadowy third of government ever 
present and all-pervading. Because the 
majority of women are not receiving sala- 
ries, when we think of the residential and 
business sections of a city, we populate 
the former with women and the latter 
with men. This is, of course, nonsense. 
Women inhabit the residential streets a 
greater number of hours than men, but 
residence is jast as much concerned with 
men as with women, for their lives are 
identified: every detail of arrangement 
concerns both, and at no time could a 
street or a house be taken as part of 
women’s life, separately catalogued from 
men’s. The same is true of business sec- 
tions, leaving out the army of clerks, 
typewriters and other professional women 
who now pour out of office buildings. 
Where women own the capital, or create 
by their requirements the commerce of a 
town, business life is as much concerned 
with women as with men,—both are as 
potent there as elsewhere. An inclination 
to consider women as absent is to live in 
tradition rather than in fact. The fact is 
a recent one. Women rarely possessed 
property, and consequently the power to 
purchase, until married women were al- 
lowed to own their earnings and to con- 
tinue to own property given them on the 
occasion of their marriage. But why, in 
an enlightened and rich generation, we 
continue to separate ourselves in thought 
from that part of city life to which we 
contribute so much, and which we depend 
upon for all that we spend, is incompre- 
hensible. 

Our sense of moral obligation has not 
kept pace with our recognition as proper- 
ty-holders before the law. We invest and 
combine without inquiring into methods 
or aims. Women stockholders are parties 
to financial proceedings which are less 
justifiable than the crimes for which the 
poor and in want are imprisoned. As a 
factor in the business life of municipali- 
ties, many women are in the most danger- 
ous element, because they want more 
money and do not demand that it should 
be come by honestly. 

This is not progress. 

If we are so slow to feel our responsi- 
bility toward what is wholly our own, and 
what transpires where we are recognized 
as on equal terms with men, it is small 
wonder that we have been equally slow to 
feel our responsibility toward the general 





interests known as politics. If Iam in- 
different to the dishonesty of means by 
which I grow rich, of adulteration in 
foods and medicine, of unsafe buildings, 
how much more am I indifferent to the 
dishonest spending of taxes? 

The opportunity for dishonesty in polit- 
ical life has inevitably attracted dishonest 
persons, and fear of identification with 
them has repelled the scrupulous. The 
flippant sentence, ‘‘Politics are unfit for 
gentlemen,” leaves little room therein for 
ladies; but, fortunately, we live when the 
best men in the community have decided 
to make politics fit for their presence, and 
many of them see no quicker way toward 
achieving this end than by accepting the 
help of every able, disinterested and pub- 
lie-spirited woman, This is made easier 
in municipal politics, because these con- 
cern the measures taken day by day to 
create and maintain the best possible con- 
ditions of life within the geographical 
limits known as a city. 

In New York 47,000 persons are em- 
ployed, with varying powers, from the 
mayor to the doorkeepers, as public ser- 
vants. Appointed by the mayor are the 
commissioners between whom is divided, 
in fifteen parts, the administration of our 
departments, The very names of these 
departments’ show that they concern the 
women and children—Health, Department 
of Education, Tenements, Fire, Water 
Supply, Gasand Electricity,Streets, Parks, 
Bridges, Ducks and Ferries, Police, Pris- 
ons, Charities, Law, Finance, Public 
Taxes and Assessments—that they are 
vital to the well being of the individual— 
that they should be safeguarded from 
maladministration and the danger which 
lurks in carelessness or ignorance. 

We are a practical nation, and our ma- 
terial scheme for city government is 
based on universal contribution, which 
asserts democracy and the responsibility 
of every inhabitant. We all pay taxes; 
why do we not all cheerfully contribute to 
the invisible government of the intelli- 
gence, which is implied in administration? 
Why are we not universal taxpayers in 
the currency of thought? in the riches of 
accurate information? in the irresistible 
force of public opinion? Not only in 
ttmes of violence, when heat exceeds 
light, and destruction supersedes seed- 
time and harvest, should we acknowledge 
that government is no distant and myste- 
rious agency. To be more public-spirited 
in war-time than in peace, to feel more 
concerned because a few voluntarily bleed 
than because many are involuntarily op- 
pressed, leaves us scant opportunity for 
patriotism. Where each will do a little, 
none need do too much, and as the great 
evils in municipal life to-day are bad 
nominations and dishonest accounting, so 
the progress within our reach, whether 
for men or for women, is an intelligent 
endorsement of efficiency and honesty, a 
courageous denial that there is any reason 
why we should give power to any one who 
works for party and not for the public 
good, 





STATE REPORTS. 
CALIFORNIA, 
(Presented at National Suffrage Convention.) 


The California Suffrage Association has 
not been idle since the last meeting of the 
National, and, as one result, has to show 
a membership list just 135 per cent. larger 
than at that time, giviug, we are happy to 
say, to fourteen California delegates the 
honor of sitting in this Convention. 

This increase in membership has come 
from our organization campaign, which 
we began in 1903, At that time we en- 
tered into agreement with Miss Gail 
Laughlin to begin the organizing and re- 
organizing of suffrage clubs for us. The 
task was a big one, for the State is large, 
and the expense of transportation, to say 
nothing of the fatigue and discomfort, is 
sufficient to suggest the possibility of 
weariness, 

Miss Laughlin, however, bravely under- 
took the fatigue and discomforts, and the 
State Association, backed by the loyal 
contributors to the Organization Fund, 
quite as bravely nndertook the work of 
meeting the salary and travelling expenses 
of the organizer. 

She was employed in this work of organ. 
izing from October, 1903, to March, 1905, 
and in that time formed 52 new clubs, 
and revived to a conscious condition a 
number of old ones, so that now we are 
able to report 72 Equal Suffrage Clubs in 
California. With the exception of some 
months when the organizer left the State 
to fill some lecture engagements, the work 
of organizing was continuous, 

Our Association, some two years pre- 
vious, had decided to introduce a Conati- 
tutional Suffrage Amendment in the State 
Legislature of 1905; hence this active 
campaign for organization was made 
necessary. The establishing of clubs, 
however, was not the only work upon our 
hands, if we hoped to pass such an amend- 
ment through a California Legislature. A 
petition to the Legislature, praying that a 
Constitutional Equal Suffrage Amendment 











be submitted to the voters at the next 
general election, was formulated and 
printed. Copies of this were sent to 
clubs and individuals all over the State, 
asking that signatures be obtained in 
large numbers, that we might show 
our Representatives the desire on the 
part of their constituents for a re-submis- 
sion of the question. This work was en. 
ergetically and successfully carried on, 
and the petitions, signed by 15,000 of Cal. 
ifornia’s best citizens, were ready for 
presentation on the opening of the Legis. 
lature. Governor Pardee’s name headed 
the list, followed by U.S. Senator Perking 
and other men of high standing in the 
State. President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity also gladly signed the petition, 
and at some of our meetings he spoke for 
us. We also secvred an endorsement, by 
resolution, from the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention, thereby committing 
to our cause 1500 of our leading educators, 

With the aid of the National Associa. 
tion, we circulated 10,000 copies of ‘Do 
You Know?”’ by Mrs. Catt, and that ex- 
cellent little pamphlet is still in great 
demand. 

Our organizer wrote and compiled, from 
time to time, and the Association printed, 
a little sheet called the ‘Headquarters 
Message.” Copies were sent free of 
charge to all our clubs. It was the design 
to keep the clubs in touch, not only with 
each other, but with the State and Execu- 
tive Board as well, and we believe this 
well-written and interesting paper served 
to do this to a large degree. 

The Executive Board held many anxious 
meetings during last fall. The time was 
approaching for the convening of the 
Legislature. We had learned something 
of the men who were to legislate for us. 
Many of them we knew were decidedly 
opposed to woman suffrage, others were 
‘on the fence,’’ waiting for orders from 
their political bosses, and again some 
were our steadfast friends and helpers in 
this cause. We were fully aware, how- 
ever, that these last were not in the ma- 
jority. We had worked hard, and ex- 
pended much time and money in paving 
the way to get our amendment through 
both houses. To do this, we must strain 
every point and make as few mistakes as 
possible in the conduct of the campaign. 
We had, and still have, little doubt of the 
adoption of an equal suffrage amendment 
by the voters at large, if we could get it 
before them. Evidently the legislators 
opposing it think the same way, for they 
began their mancuvers to defeat it before 
the opening of the session on Jan. 1. 

Although we had intended to have our 
bill introduced early, and had made plans 
to that effect, several of our women being 
in Sacramento almost at the very opening, 
yet we were surprised very early in the 
month to note the introduction of a suf- 
frage amendment in the Senate, On in- 
vestigation, we learned that the measure 
had been presented at the request of an 
avowed and determined opponent of 
woman suffrage, and that he had had this 
done expecting the bill would be reported 
back from the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments promptly and unfa- 
vorably, thereby insuring its early defeat 
in the Senate, Lnckily, Miss Laughlin 
and others of our forces were on band, 
and by well-directed work with the Com- 
mittee, succeeded in holding the bil! back 
until we should feel that we were more 
pearly ready to have it voted upon. 

In the Assembly a similar proceeding 
had been planned, but for some reason it 
failed even to get started, the measure 
being later introduced inthe Lower House 
by Assemblyman Treadwell of San Fran- 
cisco, who worked hard and faithfully to 
pass it. The same Senator who tried to 
defeat us by a premature introduction of 
the Amendment, told one of our women 
that ‘the wanted to defeat the project in 
the Legislature, as he knew it would be 
much easier to do it there than at the 
polls. It didn’t matter what his constit- 
uents wantod,”’ he said; “they couldn’t 
be trusted.’’ 

Late in January the Senate Chamber 
was the scene of an unexpected explosion. 
Four State Senators were openly charged 
with ‘boodling.’’ The excitement over 
the charge was intense (probably on ac- 
count of its openness), not only in legis- 
lative circles, but all through the State, 
and the one subject was discussed in sea- 
son and out of season, to the exclusion of 
interest in anything else. This was un- 
fortunate, possibly, for our cause, At 
apy rate, it was an excuse for the luke- 
warm for apathy. We kept right on, how- 
ever, with the work. Relays of our work- 
ers, numbering from four to eight women, 
remained in constant attendance at Sacra- 
mento, until the Amendment was voted 
upon, They carefully watched the pro- 
ceedings of Senate and Assembly from 
day to day, and made it a point to inter- 
view the members of both houses on their 
attitude toward our bill. 

On Feb. 14 the Suffrage Amendment 
was voted upon in the Senate—22 in favor, 
13 against; not the necessary two-thirds 
vote for it. With the hope of a different 
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result, a reconsideration was asked for 
which was later refused by a vote of 24 to 
11. The Amendment was put to a vote 
in the Assembly on the same day, the 
records showing 38 votes in favor to 39 
against, and the bill was lost in both 
houses. 

In the Senate, the bill was discussed by 
those on the affirmative side in a fair, 
manly and intelligent manner, as was 
also the case in the Assembly. The op- 
posing Senators attempted no legitimate 
objection or arguments, but confined 
themselves either to sentiment, such as 
“it would be sure to break up the home,” 
giving no reason why it should do this, 
and again, that ‘“‘the children would be 
neglected,"’ etc., etc., orelse they belittled 
themselves by indulging in low doggerel 
and ridicule. As to the Assembly, rather 
than publicly disgrace my own State, I 
will refrain from reporting to you any of 
the disgustingly silly and rude remarks 
made by those who voted against the 
measure. Upon the day suffrage was de- 
feated, a bill permitting prize-fighting to 
continue in California was passed, 

We do not feel that our work during 
this campaign was lost. It was all educa- 
tional. We have learned from experience 
that we can not begin too early to plan our 
work, We must begin just where our 
brothers do, right at the primaries. 

After our labors were finished at Sacra- 
mento, the State Board sent to every one 
of the 72 clubs a Circular Letter, signed 
by the President, stating that, though 
defeated, we were not discouraged, and 
urging the necessity of renewed energy in 
the holding together of clubs already ex- 
isting, and in the formation of new ones 
whenever and wherever possible, It fur- 
ther asked and advised that clubs shall 
make it their business to interview all can- 
didates and would-be candidates for the 
next Legislature, with a view of obtaining 
from each a written pledge to support an 
equal suffrage amendment, should one be 
introduced. This plan was successfully 
tried in San Diego County last year, the 
entire delegation voting for the amend- 
ment, 

We sent with the above letter a printed 
roster of the members of the Legislature 
of 1905, showing the vote of each member 
upon our amendment, which will serve as 
an official record of the past, and a guide 
for the future, 

During the recent campaign, inquiries 
were frequently made, especially at Sacra- 
mento, as to the results of woman suffrage 
in Colorado during its twelve years of 
existence there. Unreasonable as it may 
seem, several of the ‘‘Solons’’ gave asa 
reason for their opposition to equal suf- 
frage in this State that “there had been 
election frauds in Colorado, where women 
vote, which shows that the voting of 
women only makes politics more corrupt.”’ 

That these inquiries and affirmations 
about Colorado might be definitely and 
satisfactorily answered, a leaflet on the 
subject was prepared by Miss Laughlin, 
printed by the Association, and broadly 
distributed, and we believe was of great 
value tous. The leaflet has since been 
published in Progress and in the Political 
Equality Leaflets. 

Recently the Equal Suffrage League of 
San Francisco, composed of all the suffrage 
clubs of the city, has been established 
upon a good, firm basis. Some of the 
city’s brightest and most capable women 
are at its head, and the League is destined 
to do good work for suffrage. Los Angeles 
has had a similar organization for some 
time past. 

Our State Association was last year 
duly incorporated under the laws of Cal- 
ifornia, taking the name ‘‘California Equal 
Suffrage Association,’ and is in good 
working order, both financially and other- 
wise. In March, 1904, we had on handa 
balance of $1,102.54, The receipts since 
then have been $2,145.75, and disburse- 
ments for the same period, $2,655.22, 
leaving a balance on hand June 1, 1905, of 
$591.07. 

The State Convention met last year, for 
the first time, in the Southern part of the 
State, in Los Angeles. The ever-hospi- 
table suffragists of that beautiful city 
gave us a hearty welcome, and made our 
stay with them a profit and a delight. 
The program for the two days’ meeting 
was entirely arranged by them, and was 
most excellent in every way. Money 
pledges of almost $1,200 were secured 
during the session, and we felt that our 
time and energy had been well spent in 
the holding of this convention. 

We have to chronicle the death during 
the year of one of our most honored and 
efficient members, Mrs. E. O. Smith of 
San José, for many years a State vice- 
president. A woman of rare ability in 
many ways, the State society greatly 
misses her wise counsel and loving com- 
radeship. 

As State President, I wish to return to 
the National Board of Officers the thanks 
of the suffragists of California for their 
words of advice and cheer in our recent 
hard struggle for recognition, and also 

o thank them for substantial aid in fur- 





nishing us literature, etc. As individuals, 
and as a board, the National Officers have 
our highest respect and friendship. 

I wish, too, I might tell you of the 
noble, good women of my own State—of 
Mrs. Ellen Clark Sargent, Dr. Alida C, 
Avery, Mrs. Mary H. Johnson, Mrs, Caro- 
line M: Severance, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, who for so many years have given 
so abundantly of their time, strength and 
money to our great work. And, as well, 
I should like to tell of hundreds and 
hundreds more who are younger in the 
work, but just as full of zeal, work and 
good will for the cause. 

In conclusion, just one word further in 
reference to organization. We believe in 
it—more than ever do we believe in it, 
since our recent experience in legislative 
work, We found that men have learned 
the benefits of organization, and that 
women must learn and are learning the 
same lesson. Somebody says, ‘*Organiza- 
tion is a power behind work in the Legis- 
lature.’ Our women certainly saw de- 
monstrated the truth of this last winter, 
and now realize that in the future there 
must be still greater effort put forth along 
that line if we wish to succeed in gaining 
our ends, 

We must spare neither time nor money 
in securing proper organization and in 
promoting the great work of educating 
our voters, both at the polls and in the 
halls of legislation, to a sense of ‘‘justice, 
simple justice.”’ 

MARy SIMPSON SPERRY, 
Pres. California E, 8S. A. 
HatTrTie£ J, D. CHAPMAN, Cor. Sec. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. CAROLINE H, MILLER, 


Mrs, Caroline Hallowell Miller, widow 
of Francis Miller, a well-known attorney 
of Washington and Montgomery County, 
Md., died at her home, Stanmore, Mont- 
gomery Connty, Sept. 2, aged 74 years, 
after a lingering illness. She was a daugh- 
ter ef Benjamin Hallowell, a popular edu- 
cator and scientist, who died many years 
ago. She was born in Alexandria, Va., 
where her father conducted one of the 
most popular schools of his day. In- 
deed, for more than a generation the Hal- 
lowells were the leading educators of that 
part of the country. At Benjamin Hallo- 
well’s school in Alexandria, Va., Robert 
E, Lee was prepared so well for West 
Point that the professors declared him to 
be the most thcroughly grounded in 
mathematics of any of their students at 
that time. 

Besides Benjamin, engaged in teaching 
in Alexandria before the Civil War, were 
his two nephews, Caleb and James; his 
son, Henry C. Hallowell, and his son-in- 
law, Francis Miller, the husband of Caro- 
line Hallowell Miller. Francis Miller, 
born in Alexandria, was a brilliant and 
highly accomplished educator. When his 
father-in-law was about to retire from the 
Alexandria school, he assumed conduct of 
the institution, where many men were 
fitted to fill high places in after life. 

Benjamin Hallowell was practically the 
founder of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, its first president, and a pioneer in 
promoting institutions to teach youths 
practical arts and scientific agriculture. 
He himself began life as a carpenter’s ap- 
prentice, and he kuew the higher value of 
agriculture when joined to science and 
knowledge of mechanical arts. 

Hie removal to Montgomery County was 
to carry out his educational ideas on these 
lines, tending to promote industry and 
peace rather than to equip young men for 
the military service. He was a member 
of the Society of Friends and deprecated 
war. 

Francis Miller, husband of the lady now 
deceased, became a member of the bar of 
Maryland and took a leading part in Re- 
publican politics, He was at one time a 
conspicuous leader of his party. 

Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller was a 
trained and capable educator. She con- 
ducted the Stanmore School for Girls at 
Sandy Spring, where “Margaret, the sister 
of Gov. Edwin Warfield, now Mrs. Her- 
man Hoopes of Philadelphia, was edu- 
cated. 

For 10 years Mrs. Miller conducted the 
Stanmore School. Many of her pupils are 
now prominent personages. She was also 
an active member of the Woman Suffrage 
Society, and her remarkable ability as a 
public speaker has thrilled many an audi- 
ence. She, like all others of her family, 
was a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Three sons and one daughter survive 
her—Henry H. Miller, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Sandy Spring; George 
B. Miller, a merchant of St. Louis; Guion 
Miller, an attorney, of Easton, Md., and 
Mrs. Samuel M, Janney, of New York 
City. 

Mrs. Miller’s funeral took place from 
Sandy Spring Meeting House last Tues- 
day. 

Her strongest characteristic was a love 
of justice, and this was what made her a 





champion for woman’s enfranchisement, 
and for all who were oppressed in any 
way. To the poor her hand was always 
open, and her charity of thought was re- 
markable. Mary BENTLEY THOMAS, 





MRS. GRACE M, KIMBALL, 

The death of Mrs. Grace M. Kimball, 
of Oakland, is a sore bereavement to the 
California W. C.T. U. For many years 
she served upon its Executive Board. 
She was also president of the Board of 
Directors of its organ, thePacific Ensign. 
Especially will she be missed in the Frar- 
chise Departmhnot, of which she was the 
Alameda County Superintendent. Her 
funeral was held in the Oakland Crema- 
tory, on Friday morning, Sept. 1, in ac- 
cordance with her request, and was con- 
ducted entirely by her W. C. T. U. com- 
rades. 

Mrs. Clare O’Brion Southard was in 
charge. Mrs. Barry of Berkeley read a 
scripture lesson; Miss Sarah Severance of 
San José pronounced a tender tribute in 
behalf of the State Board; Mrs. Dorcas J. 
Spencer of Alameda spoke for the Ensign 
directorate; Mrs. Woodman of San Lean- 
dro voiced the loving appreciation of a 
leader who has lost her brightest, most 
courageous aid and counselor; Mrs. Emily 
Hoppin of Tolo recited “Crossing the 
Bar;’’ a member of her local union offered 
prayer. Then many laid upon the casket 
small sprays of green tied with white rib- 
bon, each repeating, as she did so, a verse 
or sentiment breathing love and belief in 
immortality. 

It was a beautiful service, not unworthy 
the faithful friend, the loyal co-worker, 
the true woman, the noble spirit it com- 
memorated, ALIDA C, AVERY, 

San Francisco, Sept. 1905, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Clara B. Beatley contributes to 
this week’s WoMAN’s JouRNAL a touching 
poem on Mrs, Mary A. Livermore’s son-in- 
law, the late John Oscar Norris, whose 
sudden death was so much deplored by 
the friends of education. 


Louis F. Post, editor of the Chicago 
Public, writes: “If women are unsuccess- 
ful as lawyers, the implication is not that 
they have less conscience than men, but 
moe. Conscience capacity in a lawyer 
has long been supposed to be character- 
ized by its elasticity.” 


The cost of living keeps on going up. 
Against a decline in wheat and flour, there 
is an advance in meats, clothing and met- 
als. Hence Dun’s index number of com- 
modity prices, proportioned to consump- 
tion, stands at $100,308 on September 1, 
against $99,816 a month ago and $97,842 a 
year ago. 

To fit the girls of his parish for the as- 
sumption of the practical duties of a home, 
tev. Thomas J. Gillen, the rector of St, 
Mary’s Church in Pawtucket, R I., bas 
established a school of Domestic Arts, 
which has proven one of the most unique 
and successful ventures ever inaugurated 
by a parish, and at the same time has at- 
tained most practical results. 

The city of Hartford has received a be- 
quest from Mrs. Samuel Colt of the 
grounds of ‘‘Armsmear’’ for a city park. 
The Colt estate is situated on Wethersfield 
Avenue, and comprises over 100 acres, 
beautifully improved for park purposes, 
with fountains, flower gardens, ponds and 
statuary, the whole overarched with noble 
trees. et Mrs. Colt was not allowed to 
vote, 

‘‘American women are away behind 
English women in the maiter of prompt 
note and letter-writtng,”’ says an Ameri 
can woman who spends much of her time 
in London. ‘*A note should be answered 
at once,’ says the English woman, and 
she brings up her daughters to believe 
that when they fail to live up to this rule 
they are committing one of the most 
serious crimes against etiquette.”’ 


The “Dispensary System” is under in- 
vestigation in South Carolina. The Co- 
lumbia State is full of details of misman- 
agement and graft. Wholesale liquor 
dealers appear to have secured purchases 
from the agents of the Dispensary by 
presents ranging from ‘“‘umbrellas’’ up to 
gifts of considerable value. This method 
of dealing with the liquor traffic does not 
seem to have afforded a solution of the 
evils of the liquor business. 


The Grange is an equal suffrage organ- 
ization, in which women and men vote 
and hold office on a footing of absolute 
equality. So we note with pleasure that 
the American exodus into Canada has 
made its influence felt in the Grange work 
inthe Dominion. Some of the farmers 
who are going across the border are mem- 
bers of the Grange and are desirous of 
pushing forward the work of organization 
in their new homes. The Master of the 
Dominion Grange reports that he received 
a request from one of these farmers to or- 
ganize Granges in the territories, and he 





granted permission. Seven Granges were 
organized at once, and the same organizer 
expects to report at least 100 new Granges 
this fall. Nova Scotia is also awakening 
to the work of organization, and there isa 
general demand for the extension of the 
Order in that section. 

Fallen women of Denver are to be res- 
cued from a life of immorality if the plans 
and hopes of Rev. Wm. H. Lee of Colorado 
Springs are realized. The first definite 
step inthis direction is the recent incor- 
poration of the Rocky Mountain Rescue 
and Protective League, the organization of 
which includes some of the most ardent 
workers in this line in the State. The res- 
cue home will be established in Denver. 
Liberal support has already been guar 
anteed for the institution by prominent 
philanthropists and public-spirited citi- 
zens of Denver, Colorado Springs and else- 
where. 





HUMOROUS. 


Highwayman—Hand over yer valuables. 

Pedestrian—Ha! Ha! I’ve got the laugh 
on you this time; I’ve just come from a 
church fair.—Philadelphia Record. 


Mike—Oi hear yer wor foined foive dol- 
lars fer assaulting McDooley. 

Pat—Oi wor; an’ it wor a proud momint 
whin Oi hur-rd th’ sintince, b’gorry! 

Mike—Pfat’s th’ rayson av thot? 

Pat—Faith, an’ it show’d which av us 
had th’ best of th’ contist.—Detroit Trib- 
une. 


‘Let me see,’’ said the minister who 
was filling out the marriage certificate and 
had forgotten the date, ‘‘this is the seventh, 
is it not?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ snapped the bridegroom, 
with some show of indignation. ‘This is 
only my third, if any one should ask you.”’ 
—Chicago News. 


Englard’s heir to the throne, Prince 
Edward of Wales, now 1i years old, is a 
humorist. King Edward asked him the 
other day what he was studying, and the 
little prince said: ‘All about Perkin War- 
beck.’’ Asked who Warbeck was, he re- 
plied: ‘*‘He pretended be was the son of a 
king, but he wasn’t; he was the son of 
respectable parents.” 


Dinah—Mandy, wha’ foh you give dat 
baby a big piece of pohk ter chaw on? 
Don’ you all knowthe poh child ’ill choke 
on it? 

Mandy—Dinah, don’ you see de string 
tied to dat piece er fat pohk? De udder 
end’s tied to de chile’s toe. Ef he chokes 
he’ll kick, and if he kicks he’ll jerk de 
pohk out. Ah reckon you all don’t learn 
me nothin’ ’bout bringin’ up chillun!— 
Cleveland Leader. 


General Sherman once stopped at a 
country home where a tin basin and a rol- 
ler towel sufficed for the family’s ablu- 
tions. For two mornings the small boy 
of the household watched in silence the 
visitor’s toilet. When on the third day 
the toothbrush, nail file, whiskbroom, etc., 
had been duly used and returned to their 
places in the traveller’s grip, he asked: 
“Say, mister, air you always that much 
trouble to you’se’f?”’ 














MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvrip Soskicr 
and J. F.Grreen. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


‘* Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Onsen. Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 

lliam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 


Address: Editor ‘**‘ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antruony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





DORCHESTER. — To Let — Beautiful new 
brownstone and brick house, 6 rooms and bath, 
with all modern improvements. Kent $25 a 
——. Address OwneER, 3 Park St,, Room 17, 

»ston. 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 





HOUSEWORK. —A young Armenian, who 
has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and for three months asa 
helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
in a private family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Charlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
perase family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
t., Chelsea, Mass, 


——= 
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A MILITARY GENIUS: 


—_—— 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 





BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great militafy and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F, Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 


State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 


to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 


and you will. 





EAR LADIES: 
Master will send 
us (large size) on 
beautiful Art 
Blotters, 5 for 
10c. or 12 for 
20c., postpaid. 
We can bring 
good news and serve you well. If you want us, 
tell our master, JOHN YOUNGJOHN 
208 F Summer St., Loston, Mass. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya, 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 


Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 








———— 













GLOVES for 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 


WE are showing a splendid 
line of 


Ladies’ SILK 
Summer wear. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TREASURBRE-LADEN. 


John Oscar Norris. 
BY C. B. B. 


With measure full, pressed down and run- 
ning o’er, 

At eventide the precious sheaves he bore 

From earth to heaven! All silent the com- 
mand; 

The answer silent in a silent land. 

From morn to eve he sowed with liberal 
hand; 

He gathered, garnered, gave! 
band 

Attest his faith, his courage for the right, 

Till, treasure-laden, faith was lost in sight. 


A shining 


His name a shrine, forever sacred, blest; 

His friendship, anchor, wherein fears found 
rest; 

His calling constant, clear—tc teach, toserve, 

To lead, full-poised, with power held in 


reserve. 
He loved God’s earth, the air, the sky, the 
sea; 
The rocks, the waves, their charm of mys- 
tery; 


And whether on the sea or on the land, 
He knew his way, and dared to take com- 
mand. 


We look for him; behold, a shining way! 

His path shines ever to the perfect day ; 

Beyond our sight—but, listening, lo, we hear, 

O blessed voice, his own brave voice of 
cheer: 


“Be comforted! the treasure is so great, 
Earth’s farthest time is none too long to 
wait. 
Strive on, pray on, still tread the narrow way, 
Earth’s thousand years are naught in 
heaven’s bright day.”’ 


True heart and brave, we bless thee for that 
voice! 

To follow thee shall be our dearest choice. 

We know, where’er thou art, on shore or sea, 

Thy spirit takes command, thy path is free. 


We seem to hear triumphant voices throng; 
The loved of yore join in the heavenly song; 
We catch glad echoes from that radiant shore: 
“With measure full, pressed down, and run- 
ning o’er!”’ 
Crofismere, Sept. 6, 1905. 
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JEWISH GIRLS IN RUSSIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Kindly grant me space to correct a few 
grave misstatements which have found 
their way into your article, ‘Jewish Girls 
in Russia’’ (issue of Aug. 19). 

Your contributor quotes a newspaper 
correspondent, who says: “No girl of 
Jewish descent is allowed to reside out- 
side the Jewish zones unless she agrees to 
become a prostitute. All young girls who 
enter the universities to study are given 
yellow passports, the same kind as are 
given to the women of the street: At 
certain intervals all female students are 
forced to submit to an examination by the 


police surgeons, and if found virgins 
they are immediately expelled from the 
university.’’ 

The inevitable conclusion from this 


statement is that all Jewish college giris 
are perforce of the disreputableclass. As 
the father of a Jewish girl who is a col- 
lege student at St. Petersburg, though she 
could as well attend college in Washing- 
ton, whére I reside, I can assure you that 
there is no truth in the reckless state- 
ment of the newspaper correspondent 

It is not true that “the only Jewish per- 
sons allowed to live outside the Jewish 
zones are prostitutes.” There are a number 
of exemptions in favor of privileged classes 
of citizens (merchants of the first guild, 
university graduates, etc.). Each one of 
these privileged families is entitled to 
have a Jewish domestic servant, and some 
of them often help their friends to evade 
the exclusion law by registering them as 
domestics. 

A Jewish girl matriculated at a State 
college is entitled, as a matter of right, to 
stay in the city, the same as a male Jew- 
ish student. The percentage of Jewish 
students at State colleges, however, is re- 
stricted by law. There are a number of 
private colleges for girls, but the right of 
Jewish students at private educational 
institutions to reside beyond the “‘pale of 
settlement’? has frequently been ques- 

-tioned. The police authorities of Mos- 
cow, striving to outdo the police of other 
cities in anti-Semitic zeal, at one time de- 
nied to Jewish female students of private 
colleges the privilege of staying in Mos- 
cow. About twenty years ago an eccen- 
tric young person, desiring to study at a 
private college, conceived the desperate 
idea of applying to the Moscow police for 
a yellow passport, evidently too innocent 
to know that she would have to undergo 
a medical examination. The result was 
that upon examination by a police sur- 
geon she was found a virgin and was de- 
nied the yellow passport. The girl soon 
after left Russia, and now lives in this 
country. 

Commenting upon that incident, the 
Russian press bitterly denounced the in- 
iquity of the law which denies to Jewish 
girls of refinement the right to stay in the 








capital for the purpose of obtaining a col- 
lege education, while Jewish prostitutes 
freely enjoy that privilege. This is evi- 
dently the foundation of the yellow pass- 
port theory. 

What motive could impel a self-respect- 
ing Jewish girl to submit to dishonor as a 
condition for studying in a Russian col- 
lege, when the best universities of Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland hospi- 
tably shelter thousands of Russian Jew- 
esses? 

There may have been a few cranks who 
in a spirit of bravado imitated the exam- 
ple of that young woman. It is more 
likely, however, that our good ‘‘Grand- 
ma’’ (Madame Breshkovaky) was in the 
course of her wanderings imposed upon 
by some adventuresses whom she mistook 
tor respectable girls. 

Isaac A, Hourwicu. 

Washington, D. C. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUG. 23, 1905, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It may interest your readers to hear an 
account of tho last meeting of the Susan 
B. Anthony Club. 

This club is composed of some of tke 
most brilliant women in San Francisco— 
women noted in society, medicine, litera- 
ture, and at the bar. Among them are 
Mrs. Austin Sperry, Mrs. Ellen A. Sargent 
and Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn. They 
were the head and front of the last suf- 
frage campaign. Now, their beautiful 
homes, their time and their money seem 
always at the disposal of the cause which 
they so loyally champion. Dr. Avery, the 
untiring recording secretary, is making 
history for the club, which will prove 
pleasant reading in the years to come, 
when we have suffrage. Mrs. Truman, of 
the hotel Sequoia, another member, gives 
her beautiful reception room over to the 
club for its monthly meetings free of 
charge. Mrs. Hobe, Mrs. Baldwin (Presi- 
dent) and Mrs. Campbell are all talented 
and earnest workers. 

At the last meeting of the club, on Aug, 
21, the program, which was prepared by 
Mrs. Blinn,was in commemoration of Lucy 
Stone’s anniversary, and was most inter- 
esting. Mrs. Hester Harland read a paper 
giving a synopsis of Lucy Stone’s life. 
Mrs. Hobe spoke feelingly of her early 
struggles in fighting for a then despised 
cause. She eulogized the bravery of a 
woman who stood unflinchingly the in- 
sults and contumely that fall to the 
pioneers of every cause. Mrs. Hobe closed 
her paper with these lines: 

Sweet all-day toiler, she who gave her best— 


Herself for human weal, and wearied not, 
Nor paused till twilight draped her couch 


of rest! 
But, after twilight, what? 
Oh, still the pattern she began doth grow— 


On to fulfilment of her proudest dreams! 

For faith and soulful service still shall glow 

In all to-morrow beams. 

The shackles she bath smitten year by year 

Shall or, because she dered to think and 
do; 

Because, unmoved by flattery or fear, 

Her woman’s soul was true. 

Aye, speak with reyerent love her honored 
name, 

And softly follow where to-day she leads. 

‘“‘Make better!’’ By this sign she overcame, 

And lives in deathless deeds. 


Mrs, Mary Grafton Campbell followed 
with personal recollections. Each mem- 
ber gave a quotation from Lucy Stone’s 
writings (many from the JOURNAL). 

Amelia Woodward Truesdale sent the 
following original poem, which Mrs. Blinn 
read, as only she can do it: 


IN MEMORY OF LUCY STONE. 


The pioneers who blazed the trail 

For woman’s higher life, we sing to-day— 
The brave ones who have found a way 
Through prejudice and ignorance of years; 
They who, despite the world of jeers, 

Have never dreamed of such a word as “‘fail.’’ 
The ploughshares burnt their willing feet, 
The storms of malice on their foreheads beat, 
Their hearts were pierced with many atborn 
Of words well-barbed with hate and scorn; 
But still they followed over land and sea 

A quest which could not pause por quail— 
The hope that women might be free; 

It burned before them }ike a Holy Grail. 


Among these hearts of stee]| was one 

W hose courage beamed forever like the sun; 

It warmed the sluggard, made the faintest 
brave, 

And to the stoutest soul new vigor gave. 

Persuasive ways and gentle art, 

Blent with this courage, won the heart 

Of many a convert to the cause 

Which sought for woman better laws; 

And in the trying times that came 

There was a magic in the name 

Of Lucy Stone, wherever heard ,— 

Not only in the rostrum’s glowing word, 

But from the pulpit and beside the hearth, 

She pointed ever to the better patb, 

Till those who listened learned to feel 

She bore the Master’s word to feed and beal. 

Her home, an idyl in which human love 

Became the type of harmony above. 


As mother, wife, as teacher, friend, 

We honor give to her this day; 

We here our wreath memorial lay 

For one who well endured unto the end; 
Numbered with those who could not fail, — 
The stalwart Pioneers who blazed the trail. 


Henry B. Blackwell was also eulogized 
as one of the few men who stood by us 
in the early days, when ridicule was sure 





to be his portion. Three names were 
added to our already large membership. 
SARAH GARRETSON PRINGLE, 

Press Reporter Susan B. Anthony Club. 

Dr. Alida C, Avery sends a report of the 
same meeting. She adds: 

Mrs. John G. Lemmon of Oakland sent 
greetings to the club from Ocotlan, Jalisco, 
Mexico, She wrote: ‘‘We have been doing 
field-work in forestry since the early days 
of May, and shall not return to our home- 
closet-work until early winter. Everybody 
is kind and appreciative of our work. On 
every hand we are aided by Consuls and 
the Governors of the various States of the 
sister Republic. When we reach the 
City of Mexico we hope to have audience 
with President Diaz, The newspapers and 
interviewers have been over kind all along 
the way. Women are moving on here, 
though at asnail-pace, Lately I visteda 
Girls’ Industrial School in the city of 
Chihuahua, and saw in active operation 
sewing, knitting and type-writing ma. 
chines, and classes in fine needlework, and 
in painting, oils and water colors.”’ 

A mountain in Arizona has been named 
in honor of this pair of energetic veteran 
Foresters, and upon Mt, Lemmon they 
were camping during that memorable week 
in July when Susan B, Anthony and Anna 
Shaw were in San Francisco, and from 
their lofty height sent loyal good wishes 
to those beloved visitors to the Bay cities 





RHODE ISLAND. 

The Pawtucket Woman Suffrage League 
attended the naturalization of Miss Mar- 
garet G. Fisken on Sept. 16, and after- 
wards Mrs, Jeannette S. French gave a 
reception to the League and to the newly- 
made American citizen, 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOUATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M, H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she bas seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, ete., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to. day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 


19 Olaremont Park, Boston. 





HOUSEWORE wanted by an Armenian of 20. 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 3 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamauier Tartorm Urron and Exiaseru J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 





Place of meeting for 1906 Convention of N. A. W. 8S. A., Baltimore, Md. 
to be announced later. 

Ohio W. 8. A., Central Christian Church in Warren, Oct, 18 and 19. 

New York State W. S. A., Rochester, Oct. 24, 25 and 26, 

Michigan E. 8S. A., Port Huron, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2. 


Dates 





Baltimore, where our next Convention is to meet, is the seat of a number of 
famous institutions of learning, among them the Woman’s College and Johns Hopking 
University. 





Stamps are acceptable at Headquarters for all small remittances, but in sending 
them please do not paste them on to your letter. 





“Objections Answered,’’ by Alice Stone Blackwell, is the newest booklet pub- 
lished by the National Association. The price is $2 per 100 copies, postpaid. Send 
two cent stamp to Headquarters for sample. 





Mrs. Babcock, our Superintendent of Press Work, is back in Dunkirk, after spend- 
ing her vacation at Lily Dale, N. Y. Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, spent two 
weeks at Bar Harbor, Maine, recently, and is now at home, busy with preparations 
for the New York State Convention. 





Mrs. Lucie Weaver, of Washington, D. C., writes: ‘‘What an inspiration the 
WomMANn’s JouRNAL is! If it were possible to have every believer in suffrage have the 
reading of it weekly, I am sure it would help us materially to reach the coveted goal,’” 





Scarcely a week passes that we do not receive at Headquarters a letter of appre- 
ciation for the National Column in the Woman's JourNAL, This is gratifying, of 
course, but we beg our readers to remember that what makes the Column valuable is 
‘‘news.’’ So send in the news from your various localities and we shall be glad to 
continue this work, which you are pleased to call good, 





Mrs. Florence Kelley’s book, ‘‘Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation,” will be 
out very soon. It is published by Macmillan, and will contain two chapters un ‘'The 
Right to Childhood,” two on “The Right to Leisure,’”’ two on ‘‘The Rights of Purchas- 
ers,’’ and one on ‘*The Right of Women to the Ballot.” 





‘‘Roosevelt for Equal Rights” is the subject of a new leaflet just published at 
Headquarters. Order it now for distribution at fall gatherings. The price is but 15 
conts per 100. Another leaflet just published is ‘The Bible for Equal Rights,” by 
Bishop Bashbford. 





Laura A. Reynolds, president of the Port Huron E, S. A., writes that her club 
expects to entertain the Michigan State Convention on Oct. 31, Nov. land 2. Port 
Huron has not had the State meeting before, and is looking forward to it with much 
pleasure. 





Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham, president of the Kansas E. S. A., reports that she is busy 
working on the program for the annual meeting, which is to be held in November, 
and details of which will be sent to Headquarters later. Mrs, Gresham says that 
following the Portland Convention she, with three other Kansas delegates, camped 
up the Willamette River for some time and spent a delightful summer, 





The Buffalo (N. Y.) Political Equality Club ordered a large amount of literature 
for distribution at the Erie County fair. Mrs, Richard Williams, president of the 
club, reports that they number 100 members The other clubs of 100 or upwards, 
already reported in this Column, are the Warren, O., P. E. C., the Bedford League | 
Brooklyn, the Warsaw, N. Y., P. E. C. Let us hear from others. 





The Chicago Political Equality League is preparing to issue its new year book. 
This year-book always contains the names and addresses of the National Officers and 
the Plan of Work adopted by the National Convention. 





Mrs. Anna C, Etz writes from Hornellsville, N. Y.: ‘Our fair is one of the largest 
in the State. We secured signatures to 900 enrolment cards this year and distributed 
1,500 pieces of literature.’’ Mrs. Etz says further (and we call especial attention to 
this): ‘*This fair work is of the highest importance, and any county that neglects it 
is guilty of criminal negligence, Itis so easy and so simple that anyone can do it, 
and it reaches the farmer, who after all decides things still in thie country. An in- 
creasing number of people march up to our booth each year and sign our cards. It is 
easy to dispose of duplicates, and I would not tell anyone not to sign simply because 
he had signed before. A man who has signed a card a number of times will be more 
sure to vote for woman suffrage than if he had never had his attention called 
to it.’’ 





What are you doing to increase the membership of the N. A. W.S.A.? This 
means YOU, who read this Column, for each individual can lend a hand in this impor- 
tant work of building up our organization. 

Do you belong to a local suffrage club? If not, join one, if possible. If you do 
belong, get some friend to join, If there is no club in your community or vicinity, 
join the State Woman Suffrage Association, If there is no State Association, join the 
National. If you do not know all about our membership, write to the Treasurer at 
Headquarters for desired information. 

Each individual suffragist, and every officer of local, county, State or National 
Association, should make the increase of membership work her especial care, It will 
soon be time for the States to pay their dues to the National Association, and every 
one should show a gain over last year. 

The conferences on this subject held in connection with the annual meeting in 
Portland excited more interest and attracted a larger attendance than any others, We 
trust this interest will be maintained throughout the year by those who attended the 
Convention, and through them communicated to those who stayed at home, 

Mrs, Lucie Weaver writes from Washington, D. C.: ‘‘Iam more than pleased with 
the agitation being brought forth by our good National President and many other 
women enlisting men in our work, and immediately sent proof of my belief by send- 
ing three names to my club (The Deer Creek, O., W. S. A.) with membership fee, The 
names were my busband’s and two young men sons, al] given freely and with full be- 
lief in our cause.’’ How many of our women members try to have the men of their 
families join? The Treasurer’s husband and father are both members of the local 
Political Equality Club, and two brothers of the Headquarters Secretary are mem- 
bers of the club in their home town. Give the mena chance to enroll themselves! 

The Pennsylvania Association hopes to augment its members largely through a 
Contributors’ Club.’’ Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer, Secretary and Treasurer of this club, 
addresses the following letter to persons not identified with the State Association 
through any local society: 

Dear Friend: By reason of the sex restrictions of the State Constitution, an act- 
ive campaign for Woman Suffrage is not practicable in Pennsylvania at present. We 
therefore propose to devote our money and time to the dissemination of Woman Suf- 
frage principles. We believe the argument of numbers is a convincing one, and 
accordingly desire to increase our membership. 

We invite all friends of the cause to join the Contributors’ Club, the dues of which 
are but fifty cents per year. A portion of said dues will go to the support of the 
National organization. 

We earnestly hope for your support. You will not be obliged to attend meetings 
nor hold office, Your chief duty will be to convert your neighbor. 

Information in regard to literature can be had from the President, Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, 214 West Logan Square Philadelphia. 

You will manifest your interest by a reply. 


State Associations which do not have direct members would do well to try this 
Pennsylvania plan. We shall be pleased to have all persons working for increased 
membership report progress to Headquarters. 
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